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Weapons and Liquidation 


Whatever be the role we conceive to be appropriate to military pre- 
paredness, it is not, emphatically not, the use of modern weapon 
technology to liquidate an opponent. The Christian voice cannot be 
too loudly heard on this. The temptation to make a god out of our 
political systems, and in his name to wreak destruction on the earth 
is the product of a proud idolatry which knows nothing of our status 
as sinners before the real God, and of the relativities of our political 
achievements. A defense system which holds the ring is something 
different from one designed to procure unconditional surrender. The 
latter, for deeply religious as well as soundly prudential reasons, is a 
totally unacceptable object of military power. § This takes us to the 
point of declaring what is the chief criterion of judgment which 
Christians, with others, should bring to this debate. It is quite simply 
the assertion that defense is made for man, not man for defense. The 
political structures we invent, establish and protect are for the service 
of human life on earth. The forms of defense we adopt must be 
adjusted all the time to the thing they are called upon to defend... . 
§ In the final issue, suppose that a nation is attacked, with massive 
weapons, in spite of all the deterrent power it manifests, where does 
the Christian stand? We must face this possibility, but the answers 
we give would in the event most likely prove irrelevant. If the attack 
were made with great suddenness it is highly unlikely that subsequent 
events would remain in control of any but isolated individuals here 
and there. But the case is different if hostilities on a minor scale began 
to mount in fury to the point where they no longer served any human 
purpose in comparison to the destruction they threatened to create. 
What opportunities for halting such a feeding of violence upon itself 
would then still exist may be hard to foresee, but it is clear from what 
has been said that the Christian conscience does require us to be ready 
to surrender the political purposes of our nation if the only alternative 
is intolerable devastation for humanity. Common sense dictates, how- 
ever, that we should not act now as if that were the situation we face, 
but should act so that if possible it never will be—ALAN BooTH in 


Christians and Power Politics, just published by Association Press, New 
York. 
































































































Letters to the Editors 





Where Are Negroes Kept Out of Pictures? 





X Marks the Spot 


THE OvTLooK provides an enjoyable, 
stimulating, and provocative presentation 
of Christian faith. 

On your editorial, “X Marks the Spot” 
(Sept. 25), why omit the name of the 
Presbyterian institution mentioned? With- 
out this name, the article reflects unfa- 
vorably on all Presbyterian institutions. 

W. FREDERICK MILLER. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—'It is not all Presbyte- 
rian institutions that are here brought under 
a searchlight. Only those with Negro stu- 
dents enrolled whose pictures do not appear 
in publicity and promotional material. Would 
this be one, or two, or ten, or more? 


Polysyllabic? 


I was helped by Dr. John Park Lee’s 
article on “Write as You Talk” (OvuTLOoK, 
Sept. 18), but I could not help smiling as 
I read, “Always typical of the inadequate- 
ly educated and of those who are eager 
to impress is the use of polysyllabic words 
where short ones will do, and particularly 
of words with Greek and Latin roots in- 
stead of the simpler and much stronger 
Anglo-Saxon equivalents.” 

How did the word “polysyllabic” get 
substituted for “long’’? 


WaLtTerR A. BENNETT. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Judging the Minister 

Mr. Morgan’s letter in your September 
25 issue was a bit short of the point. He 
concludes that we must “be slow to 
judge.” I believe that Jesus’ injunction 
in the Sermon on the Mount indicates that 
we should not judge at all. 

Probing for all the facts will not be 
necessary if one is not probing in the first 
place. I am not accusing Mr. Morgan, as 
it appears that he handled the situation 
gracefully; but too many laymen are more 
concerned about the minister’s diligence 
than they are about their own. 

Please remember: (1) that the minister 
is busy, and (2) that he is human and 
therefore prone to error as much as other 
men. If you are concerned that he visit 
a particular person, suggest it to him. 
If done in genuine love and concern, he 
will appreciate it. But do not judge. You 
may not know all the facts, and it is not 
always necessary that you do. “Each man 
should examine his own conduct for him- 
self” (Gal, 6:4a, NEB). 


Jim NICHOLS. 
Narrows, Virginia. 


Report from Thailand 


. I read your magazine from cover 
to cover, because it is concise and infor- 
mative and sensible and constructive. I 
admire your efforts to whittle down bigo- 
try, segregation, and narrow sectarianism. 
As a United Presbyterian missionary en- 
gaged in publishing in Thai, I greatly ap- 
preciate your efforts to foster church 
union and to overcome the attitudes and 
acts that make for segregation. 

From this distance, and from this stance 
where white people are an infinitismal 


fraction of 1%, injustice to colored people 
does no good to the vaunted “American 
Way of Life.” And denominational rivalry 
in mission work simply fractures, splint- 
ers, and all but nullifies the impact of 
Christian witness upon a non-Christian 
society. Denominationalism along Amer- 
ican lines, based on events in the back- 
ground of U.S. culture, out here takes on 
the nature of an impertinence—or a dis- 
ease. 


K. E. WELLs. 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


JOHN CALVIN SAID IT... 


“You cannot, therefore, take credit for 
a tranquil kingdom, when there was tran- 
quilty for no other reason than because 
Christ was silent.”—-JoHN CALVIN, Re- 
ply to Cardinal Sadolet in Trade & 
Treatises 1, 67. 


“Christ wants to encourage his dis- 
ciples to expect further progress, and 
to keep them from rejecting his teaching 
because they do not understand it. Unless 
the hope of some benefit burns and glows 
within us, zeal for learning must neces- 
sarily cool off.”—JoHN CALVIN on John 
16:25. 
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THE HORSE WITH 
THREE GOOD LEGS 
By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


For a number of summers in Grand 
County, Colorado, I rode a horse named 
“Red.” His disposition was tops; his 
spirit was strong; his finest feature an 
ability to walk the trail. Red and I had 
great days together and I hope that now 
he is in a place of perpetual clover. He 
had one weakness. He had cut one leg 
on a wire and it would let him down 
when he grew tired. 

So many ministers I know have three 
good legs. They can preach, they are 
trained to lead worship, and they are true 
shepherds. God be praised for all these 
good gifts. But ministers are called to 
be one thing more. They need to be 
executives whether they wish to be or not. 
Luke wrote to Theophilus that Jesus 
“began both to do and teach.” We see 
him at work healing, helping, training 
men and sending them forth two by two, 
He left a plan of advance for them to 
follow: Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria and 
earth’s utmost parts. Paul is on the road, 
founding churches, training ministers and 
in all his letters dealing with practical 
situations. 

The seminary could help more in this, 
A man can be taught to organize and 
execute as well as to know the other dis- 
ciplines. Lay people can help us in this 
if we are humble enough to want to ask 
and learn. The Plan Book will help us. 
We are not wasting God’s time when 
we make wise plans and set twelve men 
to work instead of doing this work. Or- 
ganization is simply using the power God 
waits to give us most effectively. A par- 
son is not a centipede, but he does need 
four good legs. 





Generation in Fear 


I am one of the 16-year-old girls who 
sit and watch their world slipping into 
the void of death. 

Every day I listen, hoping not to hear 
the pounding of men’s feet in their move 
ment toward the end of a world, a world 
I have just begun to touch, and hear and 
see. 

I know that when the time comes there 
will be no escape, either from the bomb 
of merciful swiftness or from the slow 
agony of pitiless radiation. I know the 
fearful insect, landing a thousand miles 
away, can creep into the bones of my 
unknown children. 

I wait for the sign telling me that I 
will one day be able to breathe and see 
without the smog of fear filling my throat 
and stinging my eyes. 

I wait for the people who hold my 
world’s fate to tell me that I have the 
right to grow up, to marry and to have 
children who will not live in such a place, 
who will not be afraid of losing even this 
nightmare world before they have known 
it. 

BetH SUSAN INGBER. 
Bellerose, N. Y. 


—Letter in The New York Times. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP 


e IN PoLanp, Roman Catholic bishops 
have declared that the church will not 
shrink from its “holy mission” of teach- 
ing the faith to Polish children. A pas- 
toral letter was read in every Catholic 
church on Sunday emphasizing this point. 
It came in answer to a new government 
ruling placing severe restrictions upon 
religious education of school children and 
specifically prohibiting religious teach- 
ing by priests, nuns and other members 
of religious orders. .. . e THE CHICAGO 
DiscIpLES UNION has protested a pro- 
posed free-of-charge transfer of 79 acres 
of government-owned land in suburban 
Maywood to Loyola University, a Roman 
Catholic institution. .. . e AMONG IM- 
MIGRANTS admitted to the U. S. during 
1960 were 543 clergymen, 682 nuns, 
deaconnesses and other religious work- 
ers. These constituted the fifth largest 
professional group, their number being 
exceeded by engineers (3,339), nurses 
(3,828), teachers (2,532) and physicians 
(1,574). . . . e TOTAL ATTENDANCE at 
the Billy Graham Greater Philadelphia 
Crusade was estimated at nearly 630,000 
during the month-long effort, with 16,244 
making “decisions for Christ.”. .. e AmM- 
LETO GIOVANNI CARDINAL CICOGNANI, 
Vatican secretary of state, declared re- 
cently in Naples, Italy, that there are no 
longer any historical reasons why the 
Eastern Orthodox churches should con- 
tinue to remain separated from Rome... . 
e Some 12,000 MosteMs from many 
parts of South Africa unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution in Cape Town denounc- 
ing the “false and degrading accusations 
against the Islam faith” which they said 
were contained in a booklet by the Dutch 
Reformed Church of the Cape Province. 
Government authorities were asked to 
ban the publication “in the interest of 
peace and goodwill.”. .. e THe 5,700- 
MEMBER Lovers Lane Methodist Church 
has become the first of the large white 
Protestant churches in Dallas, Texas, to 
admit a Negro member. . . . e ROMAN 
CatHo ic high school students across the 
nation are being encouraged to enter an 
essay contest on “What Is Racism Doing 
to the Catholic Church in America To- 
day?”. . . e THe FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION granted only a 
one-year renewal of license to radio sta- 
tion WKKO at Cocoa, Fla., which has 
been carrying recorded music and com- 
mercial spot announcements instead of 





Church Help Urged 
For Businessmen 


Worcester, Mass. (RNS) — Church- 
sponsored meetings at which businessmen 
could be guided in finding solutions to 
ethical problems they face, were pro- 
posed here by Forrest L. Knapp, general 
secretary of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches. 

“A church as such, or its minister, may 
not have the technical knowledge to solve 
all the issues, but the businessman will 
be more certain to reach Christian deci- 
sions under the umbrella of the church 
than elsewhere,” he said. 

Dr. Knapp, who addressed a council- 
sponsored conference on “Ethics in Busi- 
ness” attended by businessmen, clergy 
and lay leaders, also suggested that 
churches should “critically examine their 
own practices of raising and handling 
money.” 

In discussing business ethics, Dr. 
Knapp said that clergymen for the most 
part are inadequately informed regarding 
the “extremely difficult ethical decisions 
which businessmen are called to make.” 

He said clergymen scarcely realize the 
weight of pressures which must be con- 
stantly resisted by the executive deter- 
mined to succeed and at the same time 
maintain his honesty. 

Clergymen, Dr. Knapp added, should 
identify the ethical problems of the busi- 
ness executive and attempt to solve them 
in a Christlike manner. 


Fry Looks at Churchmen 
Who Are Harsh Critics 


Cuicaco (Eps)—Franklin Clark Fry, 
New York, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, has told a 
meeting here that people within the 
church who “blacken its name” are seek- 
ing to compensate for their own spiritual 
emptiness. 

The Lutheran leader, who is also 
chairman of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches, in an 
address to a meeting of United Lutheran 
Church Women, declared that “the 
church, like Christians in it, must guard 
against being twisted into a mood of 
derogation, of which we have altogether 
too much. There are voices within the 
church which cry that the church is 
mediocre, irrelevant, offering what no- 
body wants. They call it prim, prosaic, 





religious and other public service pro- 
grams it had agreed to broadcast. 


Breakdown Seen in 
Gospel Communication 


ToroNTO (RNS)—The marvels of the 
20th century overshadow the gospel story 
and as a result, Christianity is suffering 
from a breakdown in its communications 
with the world, William G. Berry, asso- 
ciate secretary of the United Church of 
Canada’s Board of Evangelism and So- 
cial Service, said here. 

Dr. Berry was addressing the Toronto 
Chapter of the National Religious Pub- 
licity Council on the subject of “Chris- 
tianity and Public Relations.” The coun- 
cil is made up of men and women pro- 
fessionally engaged in full-time church- 
related public relations in the U.S. and 
Canada. 

“Modern miracles of pictures flashed 
through space around the world, the 
wonders of space travel, of jet propulsion, 
to say nothing of nuclear fission, make 
miracles like walking on water an old 
wives’ tale,” Dr. Berry said. 

The minister, well-known for his out- 
spokenness on such subjects as alcohol, 
gambling and the quiet Sunday, also com- 
plained that criticism from the Christian 
church is not tolerated half so well by 
the targets as criticism from secular 
sources. 

University heads can unleash scathing 
attacks on advertisers, for example, and 
no one objects too strenuously. But let 
the church criticize “and there is a great 
outburst against her,” he said. 

Dr. Berry urged ministers not to be 
too concerned with public relations, 
stressing that truth must always be the 
first consideration. 

“The message of the church cannot be 
changed or toned down,” he said. “I am 
one of those in revolt against believing 
you can sugarcoat the pill and hold your 
religious audience as you can a secular 
audience. The world knows when we are 
deceiving them. . . . If we are on the 
air to talk religion, we should talk reli- 
gion, not moralize.” 





and dull. From their description you 
might think that the church is unstuck, 
falling to pieces. 

“Slick man, supercilious woman, su- 
perficial youth may pretend that the 
church is irrelevant, but underneath the 
bluster and pretense, the glitter, wistful- 
ness, cavernous hunger, they are secretly 
groping for an unknown God. All this is 
but a compensation for their own spiritual 
emptiness.” (Continued, next page.) 








Asserting that those leaders who do 
not know God “often use religion as an 
instrument to gain their own ends,” Dr. 
Fry added: “It is no accident that 
tyrants and dictators begin by trying 
to cut off the people from God. You can’t 
treat people like dirt unless they believe 
they are dirt. So long as they believe 
themselves sons of God they will be 
men.” 


TRENTON PROTESTANTS 
OPPOSE UNITED FUND 


TRENTON, N.J. (RNS)—The Greater 
Trenton Council of Churches announced 
in an advertisement in the secular press 
here that it could “no longer in good 
conscience” support, financially or other- 
wise, the Delaware Valley United Fund. 

In explaining its position, the council 
said: “Public solicited charity funds 
should not be used to subsidize any de- 
partment of any church.” 

During the last year the Protestant 
council has opposed aid given by the 
United Fund to the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization. 

The CYO has been one of the groups 
in the Trenton-Camden area which have 
been recipients of the fund’s proceeds. 


CARDINAL SEES CHANGE 
IN PAST 90 YEARS 


RoME (EPps)—Cardinal Bea, president 
of the Vatican Secretariat for the Unity 
of Christians, has urged that every effort 
should be made to achieve a union of 
aims among world churches regardless of 
denominations. 

Writing in Civitica Cattolicia, a Vati- 
can monthly, the prelate said: “We are 
glad to record the respectful attitude of 
Protestant circles toward the Ecumenical 
Council. This attitude is quite different 
from the angry refusal the Protestants 
gave when they were invited to attend 
the last Council.” 

The last Vatican Ecumenical Council 
was held ninety years ago. 

The Vatican Secretariat, which Car- 
dinal Bea heads, is one of the special 
commissions set up by Pope John XXIII 
to prepare for the Ecumenical Council, 
to be convened sometime in the next three 
years. 

* * x 


THE HUMAN SOUL on fire is man’s 
greatest weapon. — FIELD MARSHAL 
Focn. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: James E. 
Bear, professor of missions, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Va.; Hunter B. Blakely, Pres- 
byterian, U.S., secretary of higher education; 
Mr. X, a layman, speaks for laymen. 


RACES AND LAWS 


God created the races separate from 
each other. Is not man in effect cor- 
recting God and overstepping his 
bounds in trying to unite them by 
legislation ? 


Beak: This question assumes that 
God has separated the races from each 
other. This is a difficult position to sup- 
port in the light of the Bible revelation 
as a whole. God did not create three 
men, one white, one yellow and one 
black. He created one couple and from 
these have come all the people of the 
earth. They are today divided into races 
and in their human pride many races, 
just as our white race, have considered 
themselves a superior race. The Bible 
does not support the idea that God re- 
gards one race above another. It says 
that he loved all sinful men, and Christ 
died for the sins of all men. The early 
church had to learn that God is not a 
respecter of persons and soon the early 
church was made up of men of many 
races. Paul could rejoice that in Jesus 
Christ there was no distinction due to 


4 


race or position. In heaven there are no 
racial distinctions, but men of every tribe 
and nation are there. In the light of 
God’s dealings with man, past and fu- 
ture, it does not seem Biblical to say 
that God created races separate from each 
other. Our legislation separating races 
and reducing some to an inferior posi- 
tion is not due to God, but to our sinful 
pride. 

Mr. X: I am not completely in agree- 
ment with the position that I am sure 
most ministers take. I think we keep 
confusing the question of salvation in the 
eyes of God with social, economic prob- 
lems that are inherent in this whole issue, 
plus the fact that legislation doesn’t solve 
anything. Education does, and I feel 
that we always raise the issue of equality 
as a matter of physical and religious 
relationship where the real problem, as 
I see it, is one of social, economic and 
other differences in people, which, in my 
opinion, you can’t legislate. 

Bear: If we can’t legislate for those 
things, should we legislate against them? 
There are many people of my own race 
that I have no great desire to have social 
dealings with, and there are people of 
other races whom I have found to be 
excellent friends. In other words, the 
distinction should not be based on the 
color of a man’s skin, or of his national- 
ity, but on who and what he is. That 
seems to me to be the Christian position. 

Mr. X: I will agree with that, but 


that is not the purpose of current legis. 
lation. 

Bear: The current legislation tends 
to make a hard and fast line. All on 
one side we put here, and all on the 
other we put there, and that not Chris. 
tian. 

MoperAToR: Do you mean current 
legislation or traditional legislation jg 
being corrected or changed? 

Bear: Perhaps traditional. It is the 
legislation that enforces segregation on 
the basis of color and race. 


PRESBYTERIAN ORIGIN 


Who started the Presbyterian reli- 
gion? 


BLAKELY: I think the question is 
stated incorrectly. Presbyterianism is not 
a religion in itself. Presbyterianism is 
within the larger perspective of Christian 
faith. 

Mr. X: Will the Baptists agree with 
you on that? 

BLAKELY: Oh yes, I think they will, 
because we will say the Baptists are not 
a distinctive religion. The Baptists are 
a part of the great Christian heritage 
along with Presbyterians and Method- 
ists, and all the rest. Presbyterianism is 
one of the three major systems of church 
polity. We have the congregational sys- 
tem, which is the Baptist, the Presbyte- 
rian which is the system of representative 
government, and the Episcopal system 
of government. Now Presbyterianism 
goes back historically, we believe, even 
to the Old Testament where we had the 
government in the synagogue by elders. 
We also read that there were elders in 
the early church. We believe these prin- 
ciples were rediscovered at the Reforma- 
tion by John Calvin. There are large 
groups of Presbyterians all around the 
world. Sometimes they are called “Pres- 
byterian” from their form of govern- 
ment; sometimes called ‘Reformed,” 
from their theology, which emphasizes 
the sovereignty of God. We have the 
World Council of Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches which is one of the larg- 
est groups of Protestantism in the world. 

Mr. X: Maybe a definition of the 
word Presbyterian might be helpful at 
this point. 

BLAKELY: Presbyterian comes from 
the Greek word presbyter, which means 
elder. It means an organization of 
church government by elders, a repre- 
sentative form of government. 

MopERATOR: Dr. Blakely’s comment 
about the number of Presbyterians across 
the world is sometimes surprising to peo- 
ple, particularly in the U. S. A., because 
while Presbyterians in this country are 
numerous, they are not nearly so numer- 
ous as some other denominations. It is 
good to point out that Presbyterians rank 
next to Lutherans among Protestant 
bodies in the world. 
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@ Is the choice slavery vs. nuclear destruction? 


Isaiah 30:12-14. 


TERRIBLE MORAL DILEMMA 

faces America, but many Ameri- 
cans, so far as they are at all aware of 
it, appear not to know what it is. 

It appears to be an old decision, made 
more than once or twice in the nation’s 
history, always made in the same way 
and for the same reasons. The alterna- 
tive, on the one side, has been tolerance 
of some kind of oppression, a willingness 
to be enslaved; with the reward of as- 
surance—or what is thought to be assur- 
ance—of peace. On the other side the 
alternative has been freedom, an end to 
the oppression, lending might to justice; 
and this with the price-tag of war. On 
the one hand we pay for peace by allow- 
ing or undergoing slavery; on the other 
hand we pay for freedom by war. 

It has been a dilemma because neither 
choice is pleasing. The peace of slaves 
is not a good peace; it did not require 
Czechoslovakia or Munich to demonstrate 
that. No war is réally a good war; his- 
tory did not wait until World War II to 
make that clear. This dilemma always 
puts the chooser into the agonizing posi- 
tion of having to choose something he 
does not want. Either choice involves 
wrong-doing, and one only hopes that the 
“lesser of two evils” may be thought of 
as somehow at least partly good. 

It has been a moral dilemma not be- 
cause the alternatives are both repellent 
in the extreme, but because each contains 
and requires moral wrong-doing. To 
choose slavery as the price of peace is a 
terrible thing, for slavery destroys human 
values swiftly and terribly. The fact 
that some men, like John Knox, have 
grown strong under slavery, does not 
abolish the terror and the tragedy of 
slavery. On the other hand, war is with- 
out doubt the most fertile producer of 
evils yet devised by man. War is the 
summation of violence; and violence, in 
the Bible story, is the one evil for which 
God was once moved to destroy almost 
the whole race of man. 


ET MANY MEN, counted wise and 
considered to be Christian, have 
chosen war. The violence could be lim- 
ited, the evils contained; violence might 
not bring in the Kingdom of Heaven, but 
it would provide a shelter under which 
the seed of the Kingdom might grow. 
This is the horn of the dilemma which 
so many Americans appear to think we 
must choose or reject; this is what our 





DR. FOREMAN is now professor emeritus of 
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",..OR FIGHT’? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


President is even now praised or con- 
demned for boldly accepting. Articles 
appear in magazines, essentially: Shall 
We Fight for Berlin? Publicists and 
public officials make speeches in which 
they point out that this has been Ameri- 
ca’s consistent choice. Whether rightly 
(as non-pacifists argue) or wrongly (as 
pacifists are convinced), America at the 
cross-roads of destiny has always chosen 
the hard road that leads to freedom. 
Freedom from King George—or fight! 
Freedom for the slaves—or fight! Free- 
dom for Cuba—or Fight! (This in 1898, 
if you’ve forgotten.) Safety for democ- 
racy—or fight! So now: Freedom from 
Communism’s lies, blasphemies, cruelties 
—or fight! We have done it before, we 
can do it again. The price is high, but 
it is worth it. 


HE TROUBLE JIS, for some strange 

reason people do not see that this is 
not an open choice. We have done it 
before, but we cannot do it again. Not 
that we could not and would not line 
up with rifles like our forefathers to de- 
fend our homes and hearth-fires; not that 
we lack courage (we hope); but war in 
the old sense is impossible. A man 
dropped into our time from the stone age, 
reckoning himself safe so long as he 
was at farther distance from his enemy 
than any other man could throw a rock, 
would be no more ridiculous than grown 
men in this age talking about “war” and 
“fighting” as if they were back before 
1945. 

“Fight” is not the alternative any 
more. The choice is not open. There 
is no point in praising or blaming the 
President for choosing this course, for 
he has not chosen it. No one can. There 
is a choice; but not the old classic one. 
The old classic arguments on both sides 
are obsolete. 

The alternative now is “peace” with 
slavery, or total destruction. “Peace or 
war” is not the phrase to use. War we 
have known; but total destruction, by 


nuclear force, we have never known. 
After war there is usually a victor and 
a vanquished. After a nuclear holocaust, 
there is neither winner nor loser, only 
fragments (if that) of humanity here and 
there, “survivors” unlikely to survive 
their survival very long. 


To quote Rabbi Herbert Bronstein: 


“The technology of destruction is now 
such that a war would result in the 
death, not of thousands, but of hundreds 
of millions of people within hours of its 
start, the death of neutrals as well as 
both sides . . . the multitudes of all na- 
tions, Democracy, ostensibly an issue of 
the conflict, could no longer exist. Man 
would revert to the beast because sur- 
vival in such a holocaust would require 
the most bestial in man. What protec- 
tion is afforded [by fallout shelters] in 
the case of a city’s being directly at- 
tacked?—from blast and firestorms?.. 
What of the poisoning of water and food 
supplies [and how many geiger counters 
does your family have?]; contamination 
of the land itself for years; pestilence; 
breakdown of medical facilities, commu- 
nications and transport; pillage and 
rapine?” 

“War” has actually pleasant connota- 
tions by comparison. Johnny comes 
marching home again from battles far 
away. Even where the battles were, as 
Carl Sandburg puts it: “Five years, ten 
years, and passengers will ask the con- 
ductor: What place is this? Where are 
we now? I am the grass; let me work.” 
But after the ultimate destruction, there 
will be no passengers, no conductor, no 
railroad, no airlines . . . and no grass. 
Existence beyond the end of the war is 
what millions used to pray for. But what 
about existence beyond the nuclear ter- 
ror? Who will be glad that his prayers 
for it were answered ? 


UR ONE HOPE, humanly speak- 

ing, is that on all sides it may be 
realized what the alternatives are. That 
might shock all concerned into a fresh 
start. Would that require a miracle? 
Then the one hope for those who believe 
in God is that he may now, as in the 
past, cause such a miracle—or some 
other now hid from our eyes—to come 
to pass. For miracle it will have to be. 


@ Among those requested to comment on Dr. Foreman’s discussion are 
those whose replies appear below.—Editors. 


Risk vs. Moral Imperative 
By JOHN C. BENNETT 


AGREE with all that Professor Fore- 
man says. I do not think that we can 
easily deduce a policy from his article. 
I do not believe that unilateral nuclear 
disarmament is a possible policy and be- 
lieve that we still must seek to preserve 


a power balance while we do everything 
possible to reduce armaments and to find 
tolerable solutions of particular problems. 
We are not in the position of having to 
choose between capitulation to Communist 
blackmail and all-out nuclear war, though 
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we may some day be in that position. In 
the meantime I agree that many Ameri- 
cans talk as though they might defend 
freedom by means of nuclear war. There 
is considerable recognition of the physical 
effects of such a war but there is a vast 
amount of propaganda to cause us to 
think that, if we can take 40,000,000 
dead in our stride, there will remain the 
possibility of the restoration of a free 
society for the survivors. And it is hinted 
that if you have a “do-it-yourself” shelter 
in the back yard you may be one of the 
survivors. 

I am much more convinced by Walter 
Lippmann’s realism in the following 
statement: “Such a war would not be 
followed by reconstruction. It would be 
followed by a savage struggle for ex- 
istence as the survivors crawled out of 
their shelters, and the American republic 
would be replaced by a military dictator- 
ship trying to keep some kind of order 
among the despairing survivors.” There 


is a dimension of the moral and emo- 
tional effect of such a war on the sur- 
vivors that is missing in most discussions. 

There may be something to be said 
for running a risk of war in order to 
avoid both war and capitulation. But 
there is a moral imperative to reduce that 
risk to a minimum. And if we can get 
some of the illusions out of our heads 
about the survival of the values and in- 
stitutions of a free society in spite of 
casualties we may shape both foreign 
policy and military policy quite differ- 
ently. 

I realize that much depends also upon 
the Communists and that the policy di- 
lemmas are appalling but we are always 
tempted to make the dilemma less diffi- 
cult by a lack of realism about the con- 
sequences of all-out nuclear war. 


DR. BENNETT is dean of Union Seminary, 
New York. A recent article in Christianity 
and Crisis, which he edits, ‘Berlin: Restraint 
and Discrimination in a Crisis,’ deals with 
other aspects of the problem. 





Freedom Must Win 


By CHARLES MALIK 


BELIEVE in God and in Jesus 

Christ and therefore I am not par- 
ticularly worried that God is going to 
allow the extinction of the human race, 
no matter how stupid and foolish man 
may be. All these statements about “the 
nuclear holocaust” and the destruction 
of the world leave me completely cold. 
While the issue is certainly how to pre- 
vent war, it is equally true that the issue 
is how to win, or at least how not to keep 
on losing, under conditions of peace. I 
do not therefore know whether Dr. Fore- 
man would settle for “peace at any price,” 
or whether he would have some sugges- 
tions about how to win in the Great 
Struggle without resorting to war. 

The danger of war, whether nuclear or 
conventional, should frighten both sides 
equally. It follows that if one side keeps 
on retreating because of the danger of 
war, while the other side keeps on ad- 
vancing despite the danger of war, then 
the advancing side has in a sense already 
won. And I am not prepared to see 
Communism win throughout the world. 


Two Propositions 


Dr. Foreman appears to me to be 
asserting the following two propositions 
at once: (a) let us not have war, and 
(b) if our not having war should mean 
that Communism would win, then let it 
win. I cannot possibly hold these two 
propositions together. 

Even the first proposition by itself I 
will not assert without qualification. Cer- 


DR. MALIK, a former president of the 
United Nations, a Christian layman, teacher 
of philosophy, former ambassador from Leb- 
anon, is now on the faculty of American 
University, Washington, D. C. 
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tainly “let us not have war,” but then I 
can never conclude that any state of 
“no-war” is better than any state of 
“war.” It all depends on the contents 
of “peace.” 

And the second proposition I can never 
assert, regardless of whether I hold the 
first and how I hold it. 

What I assert rather is three things: 
(1) war is terrible and therefore let us 
do everything we can to prevent it; (2) 
if war should break out, then the free 
world should be in a position, not to sur- 
render, but to fight and win; and (3) the 
greatest thing is to win under conditions 
of peace. 

It follows from this position that the 
free world should be developing a strate- 
gy to win without war. But win, it must. 

The decisive proof that Dr. Foreman’s 
position (if I understood it correctly; 
and it is possible I completely misunder- 
stood it) is questionable is that the Com- 
munists never instill the fear of war 
among their followers or the peoples 
whom they rule. On the contrary, they 
never cease affirming that if war came, 
they would “bury” their enemies and 
win; and as to conditions of peace, they 
know they are going to win under them. 
This is the meaning of their faith in 
what they call “peaceful coexistence.” 
The Communists would rejoice in seeing 
the non-Communists make all sorts of 
concessions to them because they have 
been scared out of their wits by the dan- 
gers of war. 

Dr. Foreman does not really know, as 
he seems to claim, that if war should 
break out there would be no victor and 
no vanquished, or that there would be 


“total destruction.” This is a dogmatic 
statement which neither he nor anybod 
else cane prove, because all the relevant 
facts are not known and in the nature 
of the case cannot be known. 


Possible Breakthroughs 


Scientific researches, both in the art of 
offense and in the art of defense, are 
going on in a thousand secret fields. No- 
body really knows what breakthroughs 
have occurred or are likely to occur. And 
even if the President of the United States 
were in a position to know all about this 
matter so far as research and inventive. 
ness in the United States were concerned 
(and he would be the only person in the 
United States in such a position), ] 
doubt whether the most perfect intelli- 
gence service can make available to the 
President of the United States all that 
is really happening in this realm even 
among the allies of the United States, let 
alone in the Communist world. The mat- 
ter is infinitely more complex and respon- 
sible than the naive statement “the al- 
ternative now is ‘peace’ with slavery, or 
total destruction” would seem to affirm. 

But even supposing Dr. Foreman is 
in possession of absolute knowledge that 
a nuclear war would mean the certain 
extinction of the human race, it is still 
completely unintelligble to me why he 
should then conclude that the only alter- 
native facing us today is “peace with 
slavery or total destruction.” Why should 
the real alternative not be the exact op- 
posite of this, namely, peace with free- 
dom or total destruction? If the Com- 
munist realm and the free realm were 
both equally threatened with the same 
fate, namely, “the extinction of the hu- 
man race,” why should the only alterna- 
tive be the retreat of freedom and the 
advance of Communism? Why not rather 
the advance of freedom and the retreat 
of Communism? It would seem to be- 
speak lack of faith in the power and 
value and ultimacy of freedom to hold 
Dr. Foreman’s view. Why should Dr. 
Foreman not look forward with confi- 
dence to and work hard for the complete 
liberation of China and Russia and East- 
ern Europe from Communist rule as the 
only way out of “the nuclear holocaust”? 
Why should he raise his arms and sur- 
render? Why should not the Communists 
rather give up and quit? How does he 
know that the Russians and Chinese and 
Eastern Europeans would not rather 
change their rulers and their regimes if 
faced otherwise with the certainty of 
utter destruction? Has he tested their 
reaction upon preaching to them with 
absolute firmness and conviction, in word 
and in deed, month after month and year 
after year and decade after decade, that 
all men are destined to be free, that 
freedom is the wave of the future, and 
that they are asked to hitch their destiny, 
in dignity and in freedom, to the rising 
star of freedom, especially if the alter- 
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native were utter destruction? The ulti- 
mate problem today is not “the holocaust 
of nuclear war” or the possible “extinc- 
tion of the human race”; the ultimate 
problem is whether there is still enough 
effective faith in the values of freedom, 
and an absolute determination that these 
yalues, being what they are, cannot and 
should not and would not be downed. It 
js defeatism among thinkers and leaders 
in the realm of freedom that is causing 
Marxist-Leninist Communism to win— 
defeatism that is certainly welcomed, and 
perhaps also even actively promoted, by 
Communism itself. 


Four-Stage Progression 

What is even more disturbing is the 
place where the mind appears to have 
reached on this slippery road. There was 
a time decades ago when the West was 
so conscious of its values and responsi- 
bilities and so alive to the nature and 
intent of Communism that it would not 
even dream of “coexisting” with it. Then 
a few years ago the tune of “coexistence” 
began to be hummed. Now Dr. Foreman 
—if I understand him correctly—appears 
to have advanced way beyond both of 
these positions: he would neither defeat 
Communism nor “coexist” with it—he 
would simply and unresistingly let it take 
over! One would have supposed that from 
the “balance of terror,” from the ‘“‘atomic 
stalemate,” from the “nuclear parity,” 
from the danger of “total destruction” on 
both sides—assuming that all these things 
were a reality—one would at least settle 
for “peaceful coexistence,” namely, since 
the Communists are anxious not to be 
destroyed and since this side is also anx- 
ious not to be destroyed, then both sides 
would let each other live in peace with- 
out interfering in each other’s affairs. 
But no, now the choice is not even that: 
the choice now is “peace with slavery”! 
Freedom has no more any place under 
the sun; it may no longer even “coexist” 
side by side with slavery: it must be 
swallowed up by it! Dr. Foreman now 
quite openly calls it “slavery”; but is 
there any doubt that at this rate someone 
in 1984 is going to call this “slavery” 
“freedom”? These then are the four 
stages of this progression: (a) no Com- 
munism; (b) coexistence; (c) Commu- 
nism welcomed on the penalty of extinc- 
tion, but it is slavery; (d) Communism 
welcomed and it is freedom! Nothing 
can be more distressing than this pro- 
gression suffered by the mind of some 
anxious and sincere people. 

The basic thing according to my out- 
look is to be prepared for any eventu- 
ality—for peace or for war—to believe 
firmly and absolutely in the values of 
freedom and man, to believe that these 
values should and will win, to plan and 
work so as to make them win—in peace 
or in war—and to trust the rest to the 
goodness and compassion of Almighty 
God. (Concluded, next column) 
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Risk vs. Certainty 
By JAMES RESTON 


HE OTHER DAY President Ken- 

nedy sent a note to several of his 
associates in the government asking why 
the policy of the United States on Ger- 
many was not better understood. 

If he was “firm” on opposing Soviet 
demands in Germany, he noted, he was 
accused in some quarters of being reck- 
lessly belligerent, and if he was moderate 
and willing to negotiate, he was con- 
demned in other quarters as a weakling 
and an appeaser. 

One answer to his question is that he 
has neither defined what he means by be- 
ing “firm” nor indicated what he regards 
as an honorable basis for negotiation. 
Maybe he shouldn’t do so now for tac- 
tical reason—this is a question on which 
intelligent people can and do differ—but 
it is a fact that his warnings of when 
he will fight and what he will negotiate 
have been extremely vague, and this has 
contributed to the lack of understanding. 

Another answer is that his past words 
and actions on Cuba and Laos have not 
jibed. He has talked like Churchill and 
acted like Chamberlain. This is why 
even so wise and moderate a woman as 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith of Maine 
rose in the Senate this week and, in a 
remarkable speech, asked whether we had 
lost our national will to risk everything 
for our beliefs. 


Unresolved Question 


Beyond this, however, is something 
much deeper. This is the unresolved, and 
perhaps unresolvable, philosophical ques- 
tion of risking the apocalyptic horror of 
nuclear war or avoiding the risk at the 
expense of other people and our own 
promises and principles. 

This is the root of our present frustra- 
tion. It is not that thoughtful people dis- 
agree because they do not understand the 
complexities of the German question, but 
that they understand all too well the 
desperate alternatives posed by the Ger- 
man crisis. 

The neutral powers at the Belgrade 
conference did not fail to understand Mr. 
Kennedy’s German policy; they simply 
did not face up to it. Most people won’t 
face up to it either, partly because both 
alternatives seem so desperate and partly 
because the dilemma is usually expressed, 
like everything else these days, in ex- 
treme either/or terms. 

For example, Kenneth J. Foreman, 


MR. RESTON is chief of the Washington 
bureau of The New York Times. He used 
the advance proof of the Foreman discussion 
as a basis for his syndicated article which 
appears here. 








I believe with Dr. Foreman in mira- 
cles, and I pray with him for their oc- 
currence, not according to my or his 
will, but according to the will of God. 


writing in THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
says the alternatives are no longer peace 
or war, but “peace with slavery or total 
destruction.” America has always chosen 
the hard road to freedom, he concedes— 
freedom from King George, or fight! 
Freedom for the slaves, or fight! Safety 
for democracy, or fight!—But it won’t 
work now. 

“We have done it before,” he says, 
“But we cannot do it again.” Let us 
pray, he says. Let us, indeed! 


Question in Wrong Terms 

The trouble with Foreman’s conclusion 
is that the question is put the wrong way. 
One may agree on the general proposition 
that, if faced with the certain destruction 
of the human race or the certain expan- 
sion of Communist authority, life is better 
than death. But is that the question? 

The choice before the President and 
the other leaders of the Western world 
today is not between the certainty of de- 
struction and the certainty of Communist 
expansion, but between the possibility of 
destruction if we risk war, and the cer- 
tainty of Communist expansion if we 
don’t. 

This is the immediate question, and 
when it is put this way, most Americans, 
including President Kennedy and Mrs. 
Smith and maybe even Foreman, would 
probably prefer the risk to the certainty. 

President Kennedy’s problem now is 
not philosophical but political and tac- 
tical. He has answered the philosophical 
question for himself. He will risk the 
possibility of nuclear war rather than the 
certainty of the Communist triumphs that 
would follow a successful blockade of 
Berlin. And what is widely overlooked 
in Europe and even here is that it is 
precisely because he has decided to risk 
nuclear war that he is willing to nego- 
tiate. 

Having reached that conclusion, the 
question still remains whether he has 
made it unmistakably clear to Khru- 
shchev. Mrs. Smith obviously doesn’t 
think he has. That was why she felt 
obligated to get up and for the ‘second 
time in her career deliver on the floor 
of the Senate another declaration of con- 
science. She was not choosing the de- 
struction of the human race, but merely 
saying what women know better than 
men, namely, that life must sometimes be 
risked in order to perpetuate life. 


Foreman Rejoiner 


FoR CLARIFICATION: I am NOT in 
favor of surrender or for “peace at any 
price.” I abhor Communism, for good 
reasons. I do NOT welcome it as the 
price of non-extinction. My main point in 
the article is that the alternative to sur- 
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@ What one pastor will say on the Presbyterian, U.S., Centennial Sunday 


A Centennial Lamentation 


N DECEMBER 4, 1861 in Augus- 

ta, Georgia, the Presbyterian Church 
in the Confederate States of America 
organized itself into a separate and dis- 
tinct denomination which is now known 
as the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. This year marks the passing of 
a century of existence independent of the 
national Presbyterian Church in which 
it originated. A century of existence apart 
from the “main-line” Presbyterianism of 
the original national church is now his- 
tory. 

In planning for this year’s “birthday 
celebration,” the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States has provided promotional mate- 
rials designed to “point the church for- 
ward’”’—but in anchoring this commemo- 
ration to this specific date in the past, it 
seems hardly possible to overlook the 
significance and implications of our de- 
nomination’s origin and source. Inevitably 
attention is focused on an unfortunate 
and tragic war of brothers which still 
divides our nation. (Has the Civil War 
Centennial been a wholesome experience 
for our nation?) Inevitably attention is 
focused on an unfortunate and tragic 
split in the Presbyterian constituency of 
our nation. 

The observance of this day of com- 
memoration, as ordered by the General 








FOREMAN REJOINER 

(Continued from page 7) 
render (as it seems to me) is not war, but 
a swift exchange of nuclear blows, with 
the result of enormous destruction to both 
sides. I do not think (as I appear to do) 
in terms of total destruction of the race, 
though that also may be possible. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal of September 
28 estimates fifty million American dead 
if we “win.” It does not speculate on how 
life will go on in a radio-active world. 

Reston, Malik and Foreman all agree: 
Surrender to our enemies means slavery 
in every sense, and is unthinkable. My 
main difference from them both is in 
what we think is the alternative. 

Reston believes it to be the risk of 
nuclear conflict; I believe it to be too 
high a probability to be called a risk. 

Malik believes the alternative to be 
war. I regard that as unrealistic. 

My honest hope is that these distin- 
guished optimists are nearer right than 
I am. 

In any case our discussion is belated. 
Since my article was written President 
Kennedy has made it clear what alterna- 
tive we will choose rather than surrender: 
The nuclear buttons will be pushed. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 


By CHARLES RICHARD SLIDER 


Assembly, evokes in my heart neither 
rejoicing nor pride—but rather a feeling 
of lamentation and deep regret. With all 
my heart I deplore the tragedy of a na- 
tion’s brothers at war, the shameful waste 
of human life and achievement, the wast- 
ing of possession, and the irreparable 
blighting of famliy life which was in- 
volved in the whole sorry debacle a cen- 
tury ago. With all my heart I deplore 
the tragedy of a split church which has 
not in a hundred years summoned suffi- 
cient motivation or charity or concern 
to heal its unhappy breach and divorce. 


Far-Reaching Effects 


This is not just to cry over milk spilt 
a hundred years ago, but rather to view 
with heavy heart and with frustration of 
significant corrective actions the effects 
and consequences of that breach in the 
contemporary life of this Reformed com- 
munity of faith. This is not for the 
purpose of censuring our forefathers who 
felt compelled to become the founding 
fathers of our branch of the Presbyterian 
Church; even though in all honesty, per- 
haps, we ought to admit that we feel not 
one whit motivated, as were they, to un- 
dertake the withdrawal and formation 
of a new branch of Presbyterianism on 
the basis of our understanding of the cir- 
cumstances which then obtained. There 
is little doubt but that our descendants 
will view with some surprise and disap- 
pointment both the actions we take in 
our age and the reasons for which we 
respond both to what challenges us and 
to what annoys us excessively. Surely 
each generation must be judged on the 
basis of its own light and systems of 
values, and surely we are so consider- 
ably “not without sin” as to be disquali- 
fied to sit in judgment upon our forbears 
—who were indisputably courageous, de- 
termined, and dedicated men. 

But, to celebrate and commemorate the 
unhappy beginning of our hundred-year- 
old denomination serves mainly to direct 
the attention of our communicants upon 
a faulty and inadequate frame of refer- 
ence in which we are caught, and in 
which it shall most certainly appear as 
if we are both proud of our forbears’ 
undertaking this divorce and at the same 
time irrevocably committed to its perpetu- 
ation. Here are some reasons for lament- 
ing even the celebration of this hundred 
years of separate history. Here are some 





DR. SLIDER is pastor of the Lakeside church, 
Richmond, Va., formerly on the staff of 
the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Christian 
Education. 


reasons for lamenting the past durability 
of this divorce. Here is why I can only 
lament this day rather than rejoice and 
celebrate. 


One-Third of the Story 


Despite sturdy and careful efforts to 
the contrary, this centennial commemora- 
tion emphasizes only the last one-third of 
our national history as Presbyterians in 
North America. 


In this new world of the western hemi- 
sphere, Presbyterianism is at least 300 
years old, even though Presbyterians in 
America were not organized into a per- 
manent presbytery until the comparative- 
ly late date of 1706. To celebrate a cen- 
tennial emphasizes only the most recent 
one-third of our church’s noble history. 
The story of our real beginnings in the 
New World is made somewhat obscure 
to us if our scope of ancestry is limited 
only to that era in which we have stood 
separated and apart from “main-line” 
Presbyterianism in our nation. 


Scarcely do our people know of those 
daring members of early Presbyterianism 
who first peopled our land. About one- 
fifth of the Puritans coming to New Eng- 
land between 1620 and 1640 were Pres- 
byterians, according to Cotton Mather, 
prominent New England divine. Pres- 
byterian churches were organized in Long 
Island in the 1640s under the leadership 
of pioneers of the faith such as Richard 
Denton and Francis Doughty (who was 
later to minister in Maryland). How 
little our people know of the French Hu- 
guenots on Staten Island in 1685, and 
our Dutch Reformed brethren in New 
Amsterdam in the mid-1600s! Francis 
Makemie, the real father of American 
Presbyterianism, pioneered in founding 
churches and ministering to Presbyterian 
folk some 200 years before ever our own 
denomination was founded. How little 
our people know about his organizing 
the first presbytery in America in 1706. 
How little we Southern Presbyterians 
know about his imprisonment and perse- 
cution for the sake of religious liberty. 
How stirred we ought to be—but unless 
our sight goes back much further than a 
hundred years, we shall scarcely feel that 
he belongs to us at all! 

The noble heritage of early national 
Presbyterianism ought to be neither un- 
known nor unappreciated by us. Ours, 
too, should be the heritage of an early 
concern for public instruction and higher 
education which led to the founding of 
the academies, the Log College, and 
Princeton. Ours, too, should be the heri- 
tage of a concern for public morals and 
civic progress in a new nation; a concern 
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for philanthrophy and cultural progress 
in a new world; a concern for the general 
welfare of a people menaced by barbar- 
ism but destined for a good society and 
a pious culture by reason of a dedicated 
discipleship and a consecrated determina- 
tion. 

To focus on only the last hundred 
years means that we may miss knowing 
of the patriotic devotion of early Presby- 
terianism in participating in and, indeed, 
promoting the American struggle for in- 
dependence. The patriotic devotion of 
Presbyterians was second to that of no 
other group! “Indeed, so universal was 
the patriotic ardor of the Presbyterian 
ministers, that Dr. Inglis, Tory rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, wrote in 
1776, ‘I do not know one Presbyterian 
minister, nor have I been able, after strict 
inquiry, to hear of any who did not by 
preaching and every effort in their power 
promote all the measures of the Conti- 
nental Congress, however extravagant.’ ” 
(Loetscher, A Brief History of Presbyte- 
rians, page 63.) And, among that select 
company who signed the Declaration of 
Independence was Dr. John Witherspoon 
who probably was the most distinguished 
minister of the Presbyterian Church of 
that period. 

All this we are likely to miss if we 
focus our interest and pride only upon 
the last hundred years. To do so—or 
even to run the risk of doing so—is suffi- 
cient cause for deep lamentation. 


Regional Church, Vast Nation 

To commemorate this centennial is to 
place emphasis upon our limited perspec- 
tive as being only a regional church in 
a great and vast nation. 

To limit to the geographical boun- 
daries of the Mason-Dixon line the 
breadth of our fellowship, concern, inter- 
est, and knowledge concerning American 
Presbyterianism is something to be re- 
gretted rather than celebrated. What do 
we Southern Presbyterians know about 
the conditions and activities of Presby- 
terianism in California, Alaska, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Chicago, New 
York City, or Tulsa? Is it not unfor- 
tunate that Southern Presbyterians who 
move out of the region occupied by our 
denomination have to discover, often to 
their surprise, that there are real and 
trustworthy Presbyterian folk inhabiting 
the other parts of our land who are in- 
volved significantly in the cause of right- 
eousness? In a shrinking world made 
more compact by instantaneous commu- 
nication, rapid transportation, and mas- 
sive interchange of ideas, to exalt the 
regionalizing of our denomination seems 
to be a kind of denominational myopia 
which is as unwise as it is unworthy of 
us. 

To be as provincial in nature as our 
denomination is really to be out of touch 
with the broad concerns, needs, and po- 
tential of our whole nation—not only 
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religiously but also socially, culturally, 
and politically. How little we Southern 
Presbyterians know of the religious needs 
and struggles and accomplishments that 
are related to the great cities of the North, 
or the great mountain empire of the 
Rockies, or the expanding population 
centers on the West Coast, or the newest 
state (Alaska) on the North American 
continent! How little our people realize 
the quiet but effective penetration of 
Presbyterian leaders in guiding and 
moulding the future of our nation. 

To point to our world mission enter- 
prise as being our means of escaping 
from our provincialism is but to indicate 
another area of limitation. How little we 
Southern Presbyterians know of the vast 
world mission enterprise of American 
Presbyterianism as a whole. There is 
much more being done and to be done by 
Presbyterians than what we have under- 
taken and accomplished. Could it be that 
our denomination’s splendid performance 
in terms of world missions during the 
past century is some sort of psychological 
compensation for our unfortunate pro- 
vincialism ? 

It is apparent that our denomination 
has neither monopoly upon nor special 
capabilities for ministering spiritually to 
the people of the South. The United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, is a national 
Presbyterian Church with congregations 
and presbyteries in the southern states 
side-by-side with and often overlapping 
our denomination’s congregations and 
presbyteries. Their expansion in our re- 
gion in many places equals ours, their 
membership in our region in some places 
exceeds ours; they have many higher ed- 
ucation institutions within our geographi- 
cal bounds. They are in our midst not 
as aliens but properly as American Pres- 
byterians! They are neither invaders nor 
violators of comity agreements. They— 
no less than we—are Americans, Pres- 
byterians, and Southerners! 

To celebrate a century of separate ex- 
istence in only a single region of our 
nation risks placing emphasis upon our 
provincial nature, our parochial concerns, 
and our denominational myopia. Is not 
this sufficient cause for lamentation ? 


Reconciliation on Beyond 


To commemorate this centennial is to 
emphasize a hundred-year failure in rec- 
onciliation. 

Do we wish to add a kind of spiritual 
glamour to what was a tragic division 
in the spiritual and national forces of 
our land? Can we really be proud that 
the American people reached such a point 
of mistrust, disagreement, and _ strife 
which made their national and religious 
ties intolerable? Is this something to be 
proud of or rather to be ashamed of? Is 
there not something psychologically and 
spiritually suspicious about even wanting 
to celebrate what was an unfortunate and 
tragic episode in American and Presby- 


terian history? 

For a century this breach in American 
Presbyterianism has gone unhealed. Ef- 
forts to accomplish a reunion have been 
attempted but without success. While it 
is difficult to ascertain why this has been 
true, at times it has seemed that the 
reasons have been a complex constellation 
of ancient bitterness hurtfully resurrected, 
of contemporary insecurities arising from 
intolerance or self-righteousness, of ques- 
tionable motives resulting from misinfor- 
mation or no information. Only the Bap- 
tists and the Presbyterians have failed 
to remedy what should have been put 
aright long before now. 

Is this hundred-year failure to persist 
forever? Are we perhaps cultivating a 
“holy-minority” complex in which we in- 
creasingly are venerating our separate- 
ness. Is not a hundred years of failure 
at reconciliation a cause for lamentation 
and shame rather than rejoicing and 
pride? 

In a day in which secularism, pagan- 
ism, and materialism are making massive 
gains in our land and in our world—it 
seems tragic and even wrong for Presby- 
terianism in our nation not to be in a 
position to gird its forces and its folk 
in a united and more effective witness. 
Our nation needs and deserves a united 
Presbyterianism which has moved beyond 
its century-old strife and mistrust. In 
our generation let there be both prudence 
and discernment among Southern Presby- 
terians in terms of recognizing that there 
is, indeed, greater strength, wisdom, and 
effectiveness in a united witness and a 
re-united fellowship. Who can honestly 
deny this? 

Much emphasis has been placed in this 
centennial year upon the phrase, “A new 
commitment in a new century.” A “new 
commitment” to what? I hope and yearn 
for a new commitment to healing the 
breach in American Presbyterianism, to 
wiping out the parochialism and pro- 
vincialism of our denomination, to 
achieving a reconciliation long overdue. 

There are some words of holy scrip- 
ture which seem to be relevant here. Of 
course, they were not written to be ap- 
plied specifically to this matter; but 
somehow they seem to express the deep 
inner feelings of my heart in connection 
with a commemoration of a hundred years 
of separate existence of our denomination. 
Using these words, I wish to share with 
this congregation and to voice to Al- 
mighty God my feelings and my prayer: 

“Remember O Lord, what has befallen 

us; 

behold, and see our disgrace! 

But thou, O Lord, dost reign forever; 

thy throne endures to all generations. 

Why dost thou forget us forever, 

why dost thou so long forsake us? 

Restore us to thyself, O Lord, that we 

may be restored! 

Renew our days as of old! 

Or hast thou utterly rejected us? 


Art thou exceedingly angry with us?” 
—Lamentations 5:1, 19-22 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e The first words that met 
my eye in a recent magazine article 
brought me to a startled halt. “Most peo- 
ple live in Asia”—just five words, but 
if their implications were grasped, how 
much of our current thinking and plan- 
ning would be re-shaped! The great 
majority of our fellowmen live in China, 
India and Japan, yet we go on trying 
to ignore the fact of their existence, hop- 
ing, I suppose, that if we try not to 
think about them, they will go away. The 
missionary enterprise of the churches be- 
gan among the backward peoples of the 
world. Today they are in the main 
stream, but this fact has still to penetrate 
the imagination of our church members. 


TUESDAY e [I have a half-dozen “or- 
ders of service” on my desk, and I am 
amazed at the variety of them. Each one 
includes “The Gloria Patri,” but where- 
as one requires the congregation to sing 
it after the responsive reading, another 
places it after the Lord’s Prayer, and 
another after the Gospel reading, and 
still another after the invocation. It is 
obvious that many preachers just “stick 
it in” because other people do so, but 
they have little idea of its liturgical sig- 
nificance. 


WEDNESDAY ¢ Back in 1934, Karl 
Heim wrote that every age has a vital 
question that belongs peculiarly to it. 
For Heim it was the issue of transcen- 
dence versus immanence. Twenty years 
later, Martin Buber located the problem 
as that of finding a way of thought that 
would preserve the truth of human ex- 
istence in all its concrete complexity, be- 
yond “subjective” and “objective.” And 
in 1961? 


THURSDAY e In his retirement, a na- 
tionally known preacher has this to say 
of the preaching in the churches he visits 
from Sunday to Sunday as a worshipper: 
“Much of today’s preaching is saying 
words but not guiding persons into think- 
ing which leads to action. Many min- 
isters have no theology, which means that 
their orientation is necessarily sociological 
and psychological, or else their theology 
is psychologically and sociologically ir- 
relevant.” Perhaps we need more retired 


preachers to visit our churches and to 


share with us their objective appraisal of 
what they hear? 


FRIDAY e At dinner tonight with a 
widely read family, the talk revolved 
around the books they had read recently. 
I asked my hosts, and their guests, all 
regular church people, what theological 
works they had been reading, and was 
greeted with—silence. Then they began 
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to feel guilty! One explained that the- 
ology sent him to sleep, another that it 
was all over his head, a third that he had 
no idea where to begin. So I promised 
to publish a brief bibliography in the 
next issue of the church magazine. 
(Watch these columns for the list.— 
Eprrors. ) 


SATURDAY @ For my projected ad- 
dress on John Milton, I have been read- 
ing a fine book, God, Man and Satan by 
Roland M. Frye, and now I discover that 
he is an associate editor of this paper. 
Thank you, Dr. Frye,* for many illumi- 
nating insights into the thought and char- 
acter of the great Puritan poet! 


SUNDAY ¢ Professor Frye quotes Lu- 
ther: “I am persuaded that without skill 
in literature theology cannot stand. . . .” 
The Reformation would not have taken 
place without the application of the liter- 
ary skills of Renaissance scholars to the 
Biblical literature. The poet and an 
imaginative writer are necessary to appre- 
ciate the metaphors and symbols of the 
scriptures and to draw out their spiritual 
significance. 

*Dr. Frye, of the faculty of Emory Uni- 
versity, is this year working under terms 


of a special grant at the famous Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Bethel Has Negro Student 

McKENZIE, TENN. (RNS) — A pre- 
ministerial student became the first Ne- 
gro to be enrolled at Bethel College, a 
Cumberland Presbyterian school here. 

Joel Rice, 26, of Muskogee, Okla., 
also was the first Negro undergraduate 
to be admitted to any white private col- 
lege in west Tennessee. A transfer stu- 
dent from Bacone Junior College in 
Muskogee, he enrolled at Bethel as a 
junior. 

In announcing Mr. Rice’s enrollment, 
Roy N. Baker, Bethel president, said the 
college would accept Negroes only when 
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they are studying to become ministers 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
The denomination also maintains a the- 
ological seminary on the Bethel College 
campus. 

e @ «@ 

CoLuMBIA Seminary (Ga.) opened the 
fall term with the largest number of new 
students in its history—104 (75 in the 
Junior class). The former president of 
BiBLIcAL Seminary, New York, Dean 
G. McKee, is beginning his service as 
a member of the faculty. F. Sidney An- 
derson is dean of students. S. Barton 
Babbage of Melbourne, Australia, in this 
country as a Fulbright scholar, is a guest 
professor at the seminary this fall. Con- 
struction of buildings worth $1,100,000 
as a part of the $5,000,000 development 
program has been completed, with four- 
fifths of the total financial goal realized. 

eee 

Union Seminary, New York, opened 
the fall term with 240 new students. 
Twenty specially selected students outside 
the U.S.A. are enrolled in a program of 
advanced religious studies. 

* * * 

Mary Ba.pwin College (Va.) broke 
enrollment records with 454 full-time 
students from 30 states and eight foreign 
countries. 

* ok x 

At San Francisco Seminary, Robert 
Lee, formerly of the faculty of Union 
Seminary, New York, has become the 
Margaret S. Dollar professor of social 


ethics, succeeding Jacob A. Long. His 
recent book, Social Sources of Church 
Unity (Abingdon), is to be followed by 
two others: Challenges to Traditional 
Ethics, in which he is a contributor (Har- 
pers), and Cities and Churches (West- 
minster). The seminary has established 
an Institute of Ethics and Society to 
study the links or breaks between a 
church’s instruction and the congrega- 
tion’s decisions and actions within the 
community. 
* © 8 

MonMoutTH College (Ill.) has named 
Robert H. Riggle as its Chicago area 
admissions counselor. A ’57 Monmouth 
graduate, he will visit high schools and 
junior colleges in the Chicago area and 
be available for private conferences. 

x * * 

FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN College re- 
ceived decorated shovels from 144 col- 
leges and universities across the nation 
for its recent ground-breaking ceremonies. 
Vance Packard, current popular author 
and speaker for the occasion, called for 
a quick turnabout in moral standards, 
declaring, “I think it’s time to get excited 
about the idea of shifting from a highly 
successful materialistic society to a truly 
civilized one.” 

oo” 

American Christians have been ap- 
plauded for their steadfast support of 
a “great venture of new education in new 
Japan and the new East—INTERNATION- 
AL CHRISTIAN University.” The tribute 
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was made in an address by President- 
emeritus Hachiro Yuasa, who headed 
the institution from its founding in 1949 
until September 1 of this year. Dr. 
Yuasa is in this country on a two-months 
visit. His remarks were made at a tea 
given recently by the women’s planning 
committee of the JICU in New York. 
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St. ANDREWS PRESBYTERIAN College 
(N.C.) was saluted by a special edition 
of The Laurinburg Exchange at the open- 
ing of its first session. The 48-page edi- 
tion presented pictures and stories deal- 
ing with all aspects of the new institu- 
tion. 

* * x 


At MonmoutH College (Ill.) it is 
estimated that 164 of the 275 freshmen 
are receiving financial assistance. Stu- 
dents come from 25 states, the District 
of Columbia, and four foreign countries. 


* 6 *@ 


KinG College (Tenn.) has been be- 
queathed the Reynolds Arcade Building, 
Bristol’s largest office building, believed 
to be worth approximately $200,000. This 
was left by Mrs. H. W. Reynolds of 
Bristol, who died late in August. 





221,000 Illegitimate Births 
Reported in U.S. During 1959 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs)—At least 
221,000 illegitimate children were born 
in the United States in 1959, the U.S. 
Public Health Service said here in its 
annual report of birth registrations. 

The total may have exceeded 250,000, 
since only 35 of the 50 states maintain 
birth statistics that record the father’s as 
well as the mother’s name. In some areas 
illegitimate births are not recorded. Fig- 
ures were estimated for the states that do 
not make reports. 

The rate of illegitimacy is tragically 
high for teen-agers, the government re- 
port indicates. Among mothers who are 
15 years of age or under, the rate is 679 
per 1,000 births. At ages 15-17 it is 
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242 per 1,000 live births and at ages 18 
and 19, 106 per 1,000. 

At least 52 out of every 1,000 chil- 
dren born during 1959 were born to 
unmarried mothers, or about one out of 
every 19 children. More than one out 
of five non-white children were recorded 
as illegitimate. The rate for white births 
was 22 per 1,000 and for non-white 218 
per 1,000. 

The birth rate in 1959 was 24.3 per 
1,000 population, the lowest since 1950, 
It dropped back from 25.3, an all-time 
high in 1957 to 24.6 in 1958 and 243 
in 1959. By contrast, the birth rate in 
1940 was 19.4. 

The white birth rate is 23.1 per 1,000 
and non-white 34.0. Total recorded 
births were 4,295,000, of which 3,622, 
000 were white and 673,000 non-white, 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 











The “diploma mills” have been in the 
news again in recent weeks with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission prohibiting an 
American representative for foreign cor- 
respondence schools from making any 
claims that such institutions could issue 
college degrees or diplomas that are valid 
in the U. S. Involved chiefly was A. 
S. White, head of Aurea Publications in 
Central Valley, N. Y., as a representative 
for Clough & Normal Colleges and for 
St. Andrew Ecumenical University Col- 
lege, both in Britain, and for Phoenix 
University and Minerva University in 
Bari, Italy. 

* * * 

The Oak Park church of New Orleans 
recently observed “Senior-Hi Youth 
Week,” dealing with “The Racial Prob- 
lem in Christian Perspective.” The first 
night a Negro minister spoke on, “What 
it Means to Be a Negro”; the next two 
nights were devoted to small group study 
of materials published by various groups 
taking a position on the problem—stand- 
ard-brand denominations, as well as the 
White Citizens Council, the NAACP, 
Urban League, Save Our Nation, Inc, 
Save Our Schools, etc. A Presbyterian 
minister spoke on, “Some Objections to 
Racial Contact Within the Church’’; the 
final evening opened with a barbecue and 
was followed by a talk by a Methodist 
pastor on, “Being a Christian Amidst 
Racial Tensions.” (One feature, if it 
may be mentioned here, was the distri- 
bution of a good many printed items pro- 
vided by THE OUTLOOK.) 
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Growth in Christian Relationships 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 22, 1961 
Colossians 3:8-17 


Some years ago, in reply to a reporter’s 
question, William H. Vanderbilt ex- 
claimed, “The public be damned.” The 
day when such a sentiment can be openly 
expressed is gone. Today corporations, 
institutions, societies, public officials and 
even private individuals have their pub- 
lic relations experts to see that they ap- 
pear before the public in the most favor- 
able light. 

Public relations, or human relations, 
to use a more inclusive term, are impor- 
tant for us all. The happiness which we 
crave and the success which we attain 
are both often dependent upon our abil- 
ity to get along with our fellowmen, our 
relations with the public generally, or our 
more intimate contacts in the home, in 
the school, in the office or in the plant. 

In Colossians 3:1-17 Paul tells us how 
various human relations are affected by 
one’s commitment to Christ. 


|. The Source of Christian Relations, 

3:1-4 

In a number of passages Paul draws 
a parallel between the life of Christ and 
the life of a believer in Christ. Christ 
died and rose again. So, finally, will 
every Christian die and rise again. But 
there is a real sense in which he dies 
and rises again in this life. If he really 
believes in Christ, he dies with him to 
sin and rises with him into newness of 
life here below. In the last paragraph 
of chapter 2 (see 2:20) Paul tells the 
Colossians what it means to die with 
Christ in this particular sense, applying 
the truth to the situation in Colosse. 

In the present paragraph he deals with 
the converse side. Those who become 
Christians share the risen life of Christ, 
and their own life must now take a dif- 
ferent direction and be ruled by their 
relation to their ascended Lord (3:1-2). 

If a man has been raised together with 
Christ, if, that is, he has a genuine sav- 
ing faith in Christ, sufficient to give him 
a part of a share in Christ’s resurrection, 
Paul says he will do two things. First, 
he will seek the things that are above, 
the things approved by Christ, not merely 
those things which have temporary value, 
but rather those which have eternal value. 
He does not merely desire these things 
or admire them; he seeks them actively, 
energetically, persistently. To bring out 
the full force of the Greek tense, A. T. 
Robertson translates the exhortation: 
“Keep on seeking the upward things.” 

But this carries with it a second ob- 
ligation: “Set your mind on the things 
which are above.” In effect Paul says, 
You must not only seek heaven, you must 
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also think heaven. The change involved 
in conversion pervades a man’s whole 
nature. “It affects not only his practical 
conduct, but his intellectual conceptions 
also” (Lightfoot). 

Robertson points out that here as in 
the previous verse it should be translated: 
“Keep on thinking the things above, not 
the things upon the earth.” Not all the 
things on earth are sinful. But even the 
things which are good become harmful if 
pursued to the exclusion of and in the 
place of the things above. 
~ This advice, Y. W. Crafer points out, 
is fully in accord with what modern psy- 
chology suggests. “It is not ascetic rigor 
[advocated by the heretics of Colosse— 
see, for example, 2:20-23] that will mas- 
ter fleshly temptation. It is the expulsive 
power of a new and grand idea which 
will best achieve it.” We set our minds 
on the things which are above when we 
set them on Christ, when we meditate 
on his Word, when we kneel in prayer, 
when we consider the various phases of 
the good, the beautiful, the true (see Phil. 
4:8). How else? 

In 3:1-4 Paul is dealing with the 
fount of Christian living. Here as else- 
where the fundamental thought is that 
“the moral life of the Christian believer is 
not the means by which he seeks to win 
salvation, but the necessary consequence 
of the new relationship to God in Christ, 
into which he enters by faith” (F. W. 
Beare). 


Il. The Good of Christian Relations, 

3:5-17 

Paul says that if the Christian is seek- 
ing the things that are above and setting 
his mind on the things that are above, 
there are some things he will put off (or 
put to death), and there are other things 
he will put on. In general he will put 
off the old man and put on the new man. 
Or, as we might phrase it, he will put 
off the old nature (the old, unregenerated 
nature) and put on the new nature, pat- 
terned after that of Jesus Christ. 

1. Things to put off (3:5-11). “Put 
to death,” says Paul, “what is earthly in 
you.” Get rid of them, we would say. 
Get rid of what? What is earthly in you, 
i.e., our sins, anything that is inconsistent 
with our Christian profession. When a 
man gives his heart to Christ, the body 
of sin has been killed, but some of its 
members still remain. On them the 
Christian must wage relentless war. 

In the verses that follow Paul enu- 
merates three groups of sins, not because 
they are the only sins that Christians 
must contend with, but because they are 


typical ones which are apt to live on 
even in the Christian. First, there are 
sins of sensuality: immorality, impurity, 
passion (of the sort that drives a guilty 
couple to acts that may wreck their 
home, and the lives of those dependent 
on them—all, it may be, for a moment 
of gratification), evil desires, that burn 
and sear, and may finally destroy. Paul, 
it may be recalled, was addressing people 
where such sins were commonplace. There 
are those who accept them as such today. 
Second, there is covetousness, which is, 
literally, the passion to have more. It 
can be called idolatory because the cov- 
etous man has made gain his god. 

Finally, Paul names the sins against 
charitableness. Under this heading he 
lists (1) anger, a word which in the 
Greek describes an explosive outburst; 
(2) wrath, a word which denotes a more 
or less settled feeling of hatred; (3) 
malice, meaning plain badness of heart, 
an evil habit of mind, malignity, “the 
vicious nature which is bent on doing 
harm to others”; slander, evil-speaking 
which tears down the reputation of oth- 
ers; foul talk, which may mean abusive 
language, or filthy, unclean talk, as in 
Ephesians 5:4; salacious double-entendre 
in which some men delight, smutty stories, 
slimy details; and (6) lying. This sin, it 
has been pointed out, assumes many 
shapes and shades. 


“It not only gets uttered by Christian 
lips in outright lies, but also insinuates 
itself into our speech in many subtle 
forms. Exaggeration, misrepresentation, 
deceit, shaping things so as to make them 
fit our views and interests or our preju- 
dices—how many are the cunning ways 
in which we can mix falsehoods with our 
speech and make ourselves believe we 
are telling the truth when we are telling 
a lie.” 


Why should we get rid of sins of this 
sort? Three reasons are suggested in 
this passage. First, because heaven is our 
destination. The “therefore” in vs. 5 re- 
fers back to vss. 1-4. Second, because 
such sins incur God’s judgment (vs. 6). 
Third, because if we are real Christians 
we have put off the old man, i.e. our old 
unregenerate nature, and have put on the 
new man, i.e., the new nature that is 
being renewed into knowledge after the 
image of him that created us (vss. 9- 
10). The Greek tense indicates that in 
the true Christian there is a continual 
growth, towards the full or perfect knowl- 
edge of God’s goal for us in Christ. 

In this regenerated life, this spiritual 
region into which the believer is trans- 
ferred in Christ, Paul adds, all human 
differences, become unimportant. Old 
prejudices are forgotten and men become 
one in Christ (vs. 11). If we realize that 
Christ’s spirit is to be found in all men, 
men of every race and class and condi- 
tion, and if Christ is accepted as the ulti- 
mate goal of our lives, then such distinc- 
tions will become unimportant and the 
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brotherhood of man will become a reality 
(vs. 11). 

2. Things to put on (3:12-17). There 
are some things Paul has indicated that 
the Christian must put off, just as he 
would discard old, outworn garments. 
On the other hand there are some things 
that we must put on, because we are 
God’s ‘“‘chosen ones” (the word denotes 
choice or selection by God, not only to 
salvation, but also to any special priv- 
ilege or work), because we are holy, i.e., 
consecrated to God’s service, and because 
we are the objects of his love. The things 
which a Christian is to put off are the 
things which divide, antagonize, alienate 
man from his fellowman. The things 
which he is to put on, it will be observed, 
are the things which heal, reconcile, and 
unite. 

(1) Compassion or pity. The call to 
compassion was never greater than it is 
today. But the need is so great that our 
hearts become numb. Some of us no 
longer weep unless tragedy comes to our 
own beloved circle. We must not allow fa- 
miliarity or the magnitude of the world’s 
sorrow to close our hearts to the world’s 
need. (2) Kindness, which has been de- 
fined as “the proper Christian temper in 
our relation to others, that goodness of 
heart that makes us act rightly in deal- 
ing with each other.” (3) Lowliness, 
which means that we do not think of 
ourselves more highly than we ought to 
think. (4) Meekness, used here in the 
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sense of gentleness, the opposite of rude- 
ness. (5) Longsuffering or patience, the 
ability to endure, without losing control 
of our temper, or giving way under 
strain. (6) Forbearance, which means 
the ability to hold one’s self back, when 
tempted to break loose and fly at another. 
“The same idiom occurs in Eph. 4:2, 
only Paul adds there ‘in love.’ Without 
love they will not exercise this noble self- 
restraint and hold themselves back from 
words or deed” (A. T. Robertson). (7) 
A willingness to forgive, as Christ also 
has forgiven us. (8) Love, which is the 
crown and climax of the Christian vir- 
tues. “Above all these put on love, which 
binds everything together in perfect har- 
mony.” The figure here is that of a 
girdle. Among the ancients all the other 
garments were held together in place and 
in proper relation to one another by the 
girdle that made for speed and service. 
So love binds the virtues into a har- 
monious whole. It is the garment that 
holds the others in their place. 


Ill. The Way to Christian Relations 


How can we clothe ourselves in these 
Christian virtues? Paul makes three 
suggestions: 

1. “Let the peace of Christ rule in 
your hearts.” The peace of Christ here is 
not only the peace which Christ makes 
for us with God, but also that peace 
which fills us with serenity and tran- 
quility in all our relations with men. 
To rule means to act as umpire. In 
other words, wherever there is a conflict 
of motives or impulses or reasons, the 
peace of Christ must step in and decide 
what is to prevail. You were called into 
the Christian life or into the Christian 
body, Paul adds, for the very purpose 
of having and showing this peace of 
Christ. The exhortation to keep on being 
thankful, even when it is difficult to do 
so, is added to this clause, it may be, be- 
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cause only so can the peace of Christ 
reign in our hearts and lives (cf. Phil, 
4:6-7). 

2. “Let the word of Christ dwell ix 
you richly, as you teach and admonish 
one another in all wisdom, and as you 
sing psalms and hymns and Spiritual 
songs, with thankfulness in your hearts 
to God.” The main point here is that 
Christians grow through the mutual sup- 
port which they receive from one another, 
The world of Christ bears its full fruit 
in our lives only as we teach and ad- 
monish one another and as we sing to- 
gether our hymns of praise. The Chris- 
tian life cannot mature in isolation. At- 
tend one of those rare religious services 
where the congregation sings whole- 
heartedly and you will recognize the pow- 
er there has been, and may be again, in 
Christian hymnody. 

The final rule which Paul gives us for 
the realization of the Christian ideal is, 
“And whatever you do in word or deed, 
do everything in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

“This phrase suggests, .. . that all the 
Christian’s activities should be undertaken 
in prayer, that he should invoke the pres 
ence and aid of his heavenly Lord in 
everything ... that he should act as under 
the authority of Jesus. Acting in his name 
we cannot do anything that would be con- 
trary to his spirit’ (Interpreter’s Bible). 

For the third time in this brief pas- 
sage, Paul reminds us that there is an 
important ingredient, which is too often 
omitted, “giving thanks to God the Father 
through him.” 

John Sutherland Bonnell tells of a 
woman who came to him unhappy and 
distraught, showing definite symptoms of 
nervous tension and strain, realizing that 
she had become more of a burden than 
a help to her family. Gradually she 
found her way back to serenity and peace, 
and the passage of Scripture which helped 
her most to find the spiritual resources 
that she needed was this passage from 
Colossians. 

No doubt there are many who study 
this passage who might also find it holds 
the way to serenity and peace, to health 
of body and mind and soul. So much 
unhappiness is of our own making. Our 
relations with others have become strain- 
ed and so we are at odds with ourselves. 
The Christian way is a way to peace 
and happiness, in this life as well as in 
the life to come. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Current book club selections: 


Marsoso (Oct.): The Life and Work 
of Sigmund Freud, Ernest Jones 
(abridged by Lionel Trilling & Steven 
Marcus). Basic Books. 

Mimw-Century (Oct.): Van Gogh: 
A Self-Portrait, W. H. Auden, editor. 
New York Graphic Society. 

PasTORAL PsycHoLocy (Oct.): Di- 
vorce, the Church and Remarriage, James 
G. Emerson. Westminster Press. 

Putpir (Oct.): An Introduction to 
the New Testament, Edward Bauman. 
Westminster Press. 

READERS’ SUBSCRIPTION (Oct.): The 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages, Henry 
Charles Lea. The Macmillan Co. 

RELIGIous (Oct.): More Preaching 
Values in the Epistles of Paul, Halford 
E. Luccock. Harper & Bros. 


* * * 








GOD AND CAESAR IN EAST GERMANY: 
The Conflicts of Church and State in East 
Germany since 1945. Foreword by Bishop 
Otto Dibelius. By Richard W. Solberg. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 294 pp., $4.95. 

None of us should forget that our 
fellow-Protestants in East Germany are 
waging a desperate battle for survival. 
A new chapter in that struggle began 
with the sealing off of East Berlin from 
the remainder of the city, thus breaking 
all contacts between Protestants in the 
two sections of the nation. It was in East 
Germany, we should not forget, that Ger- 
man Protestantism had its greatest 
strength. The story of the long struggle 
between the Communist masters and the 
dominant church in East Germany from 
1845 down to the most recent events is 
told by the chairman of the history de- 
partment in Augustana College, whose 
service as Religious Affairs Adviser to 
the U.S. High Commissioner in Germany, 
and as senior representative in Germany 
of the Lutheran World Federation, has 
given him an intimate knowledge of the 
events herein described. The story of 
how a Communist regime slowly draws 
the noose about the throat of the religious 
element in its population is one that 
should be recorded—as it has been here, 
and pondered throughout Christendom. 
To our beleaguered brethren in East Ger- 
many must go our admiration—and on 
behalf of them, our prayers. 








ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY TO THE 
OLDER UNMARRIED. By M. D. Hugen. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. pp. ix, 122, $2.00 (paper). 

An important but neglected segment of 
and seven per cent of the women—are 
“older unmarrieds,” still single at thirty. 
The author deals sympathetically and 
Wisely with their social and personal 
problems, the withering social stereotype 
of the old maid, the loneliness, the varied 
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and often strong sexual problems. The 
basic presupposition governing society’s 
attitude is that woman’s highest duty and 
chief joy is to marry. Society must be 
taught that a woman is not a failure be- 
cause she has not married. “The church 
of Christ can minister effectively to the 
older unmarried through her proclama- 
tion of judgment upon social attitudes, 
patterns, evaluations, and premises; 
through the integration of the older un- 
married into the church community and 
into the rest of society; through a mar- 
riage bureau; and through the pastoral 
conversation. However, these forms of 
ministry demand the activation of the 
whole membership of the church. Her 
ministry is incomplete with less” (p. 
120). This book is worth reading, own- 
ing, lending. 


Harry G. GooDYKOONTz. 


Louisville Presbyterian Theol. Seminary. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


Land of Eldorado. Sante Uberto Bar- 
bieri. Friendship Press, N. Y. $2.95, cloth. 
$1.50, paper. 

At the Lord’s Table. Conrad Berbendoff. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl. 
25¢, paper. 

Disciplines for Devotion. Lloyd L. Burke. 
The Augustana Press, Rock Island, IIl. 
30¢, paper. 

The Daily Study Bible Series, William 
Barclay, Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa., $2.50 each: 

The Letters of John and Jude. 
The Revelation of John, Vol. 1. 
The Revelation of John, Vol. 2. 

Discussion on Marriage. F. F. Rigby. 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 75¢, 
paper. 

Family Story. Philip F. McNary. Sea- 
bury Press, Greenwich, Conn. $2, paper. 

Light in the Dark Streets. C. Kilmer 
Myers. Doubleday & Co., New York. 95¢, 
paper. 

Party Games. Violet Roberts Moore. 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. $3.50. 
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Two new volumes in 
Westminster Studies in 
Christian Communication 


Christianity 
and Political 
Responsibility 


By AvpeN D. Kettey. This 
book explains why constant 
participation in public affairs 
is part of the Christian way 
of life. $5.00 


Art and the 
Message of 
the Church 


By Water L. NatHan. How 
the Gospel can be communi- 
cated by reclaiming the 
church's heritage in the arts. 
$5.00 


Now at your bookstore 





A Hard Look at 
Adult Christian 
Education 


By Jonn R. Fry. Examines—and 
suggests remedies for—the weak- 
nesses and distortions in current 


techniques of adult study groups. 
$3.50 


Christian Ethics 
for Practical Living 


By Horace E. Orr. Answers the 
questions: What is ethical conduct? 
How is it determined in the daily 
decisions of life? $3.00 


The Use of 
Symbolism in 
Christian 
Education 


By Dororuy B. Frirz. The wide 
role of symbolism in Christian life, 
and how it can be taught to chil- 
dren and adults. Illustrated. 

2 Paperbound $1.45 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, VU. S. 

D. Douglas Wilkinson from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to 208 Azalea Dr., Gadsden, 
Ala., where he is executive secretary of 
home missions for North Alabama Pres- 
bytery. 

F. Hubert Morris from Covington, Va., 
to 1821 S. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va., 
where he has become minister of the 
Tabb Street church. 

J. W. Bryson from Lake Charles, La., 
to the First church, Delhi and Bennett 
Sts., Bossier City, La., Oct. 15. 

Joseph W. Conyers, Jr., from Havana, 
Fla., to 8570 Iris Ave., RFD, Largo, Fla., 
where he is leading in the organization 
of a new church at Cross Bayou. 

Paul E. Corbett, Jr., from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Box 550, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Hugh D. Bowers from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Powell’s Valley church, Big Stone Gap, 
Va. 

William B. Hooker from Magee, Miss., 
to Utica, Miss. 

Billy F. Sosebee, Erskine Seminary 
graduate, is now pastor of the Todd 
Memorial church, Laurens, S. C. 

Hubert C. Shelton from Greenville, 
S. C., to Shawview Heights, Sumter, S. C., 
where he is leading in the development of 
a church in the area near Shaw Air Force 
Base. 

Charles M. Murray of the Galatia 
church, near Fayetteville, N. C., has 
joined the faculty of Lees-McRae College. 

Boyd B. Underwood from Port St. Joe, 
Fla., to Box 41, Fairhope, Ala. 


Columbia Seminary Graduates 

Not reported here previously: 

W. Frank Harrington, First 
Hinesville, Ga. 

Gary Howell, Mt. Vernon, Ga., and Mc- 
Gregor churches. 

Robert McLeod, 
church. 

Don L. Wilson, John Knox Chapel, 
Waters Ave. & Hampton St., Savannah, 
Ga. 


church, 


the St. Mary’s, Ga., 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Charlies O. Willming from Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., to Bellwood, Wash., Com- 
munity Presbyterian church. 

Richard S. Buterbaugh from Cross 
Creek, Pa., to Leicester, N. Y., Oct. 15. 

James K. Stewart from Beverley Hills, 
Calif., to 9050 Ashcroft St., Los Angeles 
48, Calif. 

Thomas S. Wood from Roselle, N. J., to 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 

William G. Bell from Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., to associate executive in the Sy- 
nod’s Office, Syracuse, N. Y. 

William M. Benson from Casselberry, 
Fla., to the Cochran Memorial church, 
Oneida, N. Y. 

George R. Blue from  Friendsville, 
Tenn., to Dryden, N. Y. 


Lyle E. Brown is resigning as minister 
of the DeLancey, N. Y., church. 

Jesse M. Corum, 3d, from Norristown, 
Pa., to Germonds church, New City, N. Y. 

Justus J. Fennell, Jr., from Highland, 
N. Y., to Katonah, N. Y. 

Robert W. Hoag is resigning as minis- 
ter of the Chester, N. Y., church. 

Christian S. Jessen is retiring from the 
pastorate of the Circleville, N. Y., church. 

W. Ransom Rice from Lewiston, N. Y., 
to Amsterdam, Ohio. 


DEATHS 

Benjamin Miller Dobbin, 80, died Sept. 
12 at the home of a son in College Park, 
Md. A former moderator of the U. P. 
Synod of Kansas, he had made his home 
since retirement in 1950 at Richmond, 
Kans. With the exception of a few years 
in Iowa, his entire ministry was in Kan- 
sas. 

Mrs. Clifford Alden (Una Miriam Capp) 
Douglass, 69, who with her husband 
served for 37 years as missionaries to 
Colombia, died Sept. 24 in San Francisco 
after a long illness. She is survived by 
her husband, three sons and fonr daugh- 
ters, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Sheldon L. Rahn, formerly of the Fed- 
eration of Protestant Welfare Agencies, 
New York, has become executive direc- 
tor of the Department of Social Welfare 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Robert C. Currie, Jr., formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is director of program opera- 
tions in the NCC Broadcasting and Film 
Commission. He is a Presbyterian lay- 
man. 


WALDENSIAN AID 

P. J. Zaccara of New York has suc- 
ceeded the late Phillips P. Elliott as pres- 
ident of the American Waldensian Aid 
Society. He is assistant executive direc- 
tor of the New York City Mission Society. 


DCEs 
Gladys Jackson from Spartanburg, S. C., 
to director of Christian education, First 
church, 620 State St., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Vernon Elliott from Florence, S. C., to 
the First Church, Aiken, S. C. 


MARRIED 

Laurence Neil Woodruff, associate pas- 
tor of the First church, Wooster, Ohio, 
and Louise Adelle Smith, daughter of the 
John Coventry Smiths of Larchmont, 
N. Y., were married there Sept. 23. Dr. 
Smith, general secretary of the UPUSA 
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Commission on Ecumenical Missicn ang 
Relations, performed the ceremony. 


MISSIONARY FURLOUGHS 

Brazit: Stephen J. Sloop from Unai, 
Minas, to 211 Inman Dr., Decatur, Ga. 

Conco: The David McLeans, Eagle 
Springs, N. C. 

Honea Kone: The H. H. Pommerenkes, 
427 Frederick St., Clay Center, Kans, 

NortH INprIA: Mrs. Allen E. Parker, 
2918-A Regent St., Berkeley, Calif, 

PunJAB: The C. H. Lochlins, 47 Clare- 
mont Ave., N. Y. C. 27. 

IRAN: The H. Arthur Mullers, Jr., 425 
N. E. 34th St., Boca Raton, Fla.; the 
Arnold J. Schneiders, 414 N. Reeder St, 
Covina, Calif.; Charlotte E. Self, 47 Clare. 
mont Ave., N. Y. C. 27; the Ira C. Wall 
stroms, 326 W. Highland St., Sierra 
Madre, Calif. 

Korea: The Sam H. Moffetts, c/o G, R, 
Flower, Rockford, Wash.; Marion Shaw, 
Waunakee, Wisc. 

Mexico: The W. Winn Erdmans, 225 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville 6, Ky.; Mrs. Al 
bert A. Riddering, Box 91, Farnhamville, 
Iowa. ; 

PAKISTAN: The F, E. Stocks, 1216 Date 
Ave., Torrance, Calif. 


MISSIONARY ADDRESSES 

David E. Ross from Williamsburg, Va, 
to Presbyterian Mission, Yun Hee Dong 
#42, Sudaimoon Ku, Seoul, Korea. 


PRINCETON SEMINARY 

Donald Macleod, on the Princeton Sem- 
inary faculty since 1947, has been named 
professor of homiletics (preaching). 


WHITE LECTURES 

James A. Jones, president of Union 
Seminary (Va.), will deliver the Ashlin 
White Bible Lectures for 1961 in the 
First church, Mooresville, N. C., Oct. 15 
19. 
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